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As a student, Father Engelhardt has spared no pains to make his 
volumes proof against errors of fact; he has been assiduous in making 
use of the local archives and has visited those in the City of Mexico. 
Indeed, not the least valuable part of his work lies in the introduction 
on the Sources of California Mission History in his second volume. 

In two points, I think, Father Engelhardt's treatment of his subject 
leaves something to be desired. He recognizes, at times quite clearly (I. 
372; II. 145, note 27, and 482, etc.), the fact that the Spanish government 
regarded the mission system as a part of the machinery of state in the 
subjugation of new territories ; yet this does not lead him, in any instance, 
to investigate the political reasons for the explorations and settlements 
with which his history deals. The second point is that Father Engelhardt 
appears unconscious of the many problems presented by the authorities 
upon which he relies. Thus he is conscious that there is a question as 
to the authorship of Venegas but has not investigated the subject suffi- 
ciently to discover that this well-known book was written by Father 
Andres Marcos Burriel. He utilizes Palou's Noticias as his guide and 
mainstay for the greater part of these two volumes, yet is content to 
rely on Doyle's edition which is an " emended " version of the inaccu- 
rately printed Mexican issue which, again, followed a poor copy of the 
original. 

Finally, while expressing our indebtedness to Father Engelhardt's 
labors, it is incumbent to suggest to him the consideration whether, after 
all, the cause of truth is best served by uncompromising adjectives. 

Frederick J. Teggart. 

The Beginnings of San Francisco, from the Expedition of Anza, 
1774, to the City Charter of April 15, 1850. By Zoeth Skinner 
Eldredge. In two volumes. (San Francisco: Z. S. Eldredge. 
1912. Pp. 1-433:443-837.) 

This work is the contribution not of an historical scholar but of a 
man of culture who has devoted his leisure to expressing an interest in 
the history of the state in which he lives. The result of Mr. Eldredge's 
efforts appears in two privately issued volumes, equipped with suitable 
illustrations and maps, an imposing supplement of notes, a bibliography, 
and an index. Unhappily, the 375 pages of text seem rather lost in a 
setting that numbers up to page 837. 

It is not clear that Mr. Eldredge has written his book in accordance 
with any predetermined plan ; for while the work has received a restricted 
title, the author has not by any means confined himself to the subject of 
the " beginnings of San Francisco ". What Mr. Eldredge has given 
us is a series of fairly readable essays on various topics of California 
history, distributed somewhat capriciously between text and notes. He 
himself says : " This work is not a history of California, but in account- 
ing for the existence of San Francisco it has been found necessary to 
give some brief statements concerning the settlement of the country, 
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the character of its people, and the occurrences which preceded and led 
to the rise of the modern city " (p. 22). This policy is eminently reason- 
able, but it does not explain the disproportionate space given to the 
details of the Anza expeditions (90 pp. of text and 55 of notes), much 
less the 54 page criticism of Fremont, the 34 page restatement of the 
misadventures of the " Donner Party ", or the thirty-two pages devoted 
to biographical sketches of the Military Governors of California. Some 
part of this extraneous material is, presumably, to be attributed to the 
author's desire to remedy certain " misconceptions of history ", such as 
raising " to the rank of heroes men of very ordinary attainments ", and 
" overlooking men whose character and achievement entitle them to 
the highest place in the respect and esteem of the people" (p. 23). 

In volume I. after a brief account of the discovery and exploration 
of San Francisco Bay (18 pp.), there follows the minute description of 
the two Anza expeditions reprinted from the author's articles published 
in volumes II. and III. of the Journal of American History. The re- 
mainder of the volume (exclusive of notes) is given up to six chapters 
(100 pp.) entitled respectively: Colonization, Secularization, the Golden 
Age, Education, Trade, Land Grants, Spanish Administration, the 
Foreigners. Volume II. opens with an account in forty-nine pages of 
the Coming of the Argonauts ; followed by two chapters on Yerba Buena, 
1792-1846; one on the Conquest; and a final chapter on San Francisco, 
1847-1850. 

The notes appear to be overflow material from the text, and are 
miscellaneous in character — principally biographical and geographical 
excursuses: San Carlos Borromeo, Punta de los Reyes, Ortega, San 
Buenaventura, Don Pedro Fages, the San Carlos, Arizona, and so forth. 

As an investigator, Mr. Eldredge's interest tends to narrow down to 
biographical details, rather than to aim at disclosing the political signifi- 
cance of the events he describes. So, after years of work on the subject, 
he sees only that Portola was " sent " by Galvez ; that Anza begged to be 
allowed to make an expedition from Tubac to Monterey and, after a 
time, permission was granted. He gives sixteen pages to the family 
histories of the soldiers who accompanied Anza, but does not find space 
to mention the fact that the idea of the Monterey expedition was a legacy 
to Anza from his father who had proposed it in 1737. There is a long 
history behind this effort to open an overland route from Mexico to 
California, which, had he been familiar with it, would have kept Mr. 
Eldredge from saying that Galvez refused Anza's request in 1769 because 
he "did not consider such an expedition necessary at that time" (p. 
55) — the real reason at that time was the Seris, just as in 1752 it had 
been the Pimas. 

On the more technical side the proof-reading is faulty; incomplete 
references such as "Ex. Doc. 17, p. 490" are too frequent; while the 
bibliography, taken as a whole, is wretched — "Cortes (Hernan), Historia 
de New Espafia. Edited by Lorenzana", is an example. 

Finally, one cannot but sympathize with Mr. Eldredge in his protests 
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against the hard usage meted out to our Californian Spanish place names, 
but Mr. Eldredge should, one thinks, have informed himself long ago 
that there are both right and wrong, necessary and unnecessary places 
for accents in Spanish, and that there is such a thing as agreement 
between adjectives and their nouns: the book is disfigured throughout 
with such errors as Carlos, Carmelo, Purisima Concepcion, and Nuestro 
Senora. Perhaps, indeed, it would be as- well to allow Rio de los Plumas 
and Isla de los Yeguas (cf. p. 559) to remain simply Feather River and 
Mare Island. 

Frederick J. Teggart. 

A History of the United States. By Edward Channing. Volume 
III. The American Revolution, 1761-1789. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. vii, 585.) 

The completion of the third volume of the great historical work 
which Professor Channing has -undertaken is a notable event in the 
history-writing world. The last volume, as the preceding ones, compels 
admiration for the adventurer that with no middle flight has dared a task 
of such magnitude. If this volume alone were the product of a scholar's 
pliant hours won from the stress of an academic life, it would deserve 
high praise, but as one of eight volumes of a true magnum opus, it moves 
one to enthusiasm for its mastery of the period. The reviewer read it 
with unflagging interest, held by the clear, direct style, unadorned 
except by the simple ornament of truth. The author never allows the 
desire to be literary or interesting to become stronger than the desire 
to be accurate. The restraint is marked. There is no loud denunciation 
of rascality, unworthiness, or inefficiency, but the mere inexorable state- 
ment of facts. The historical technic is well-nigh faultless, and there 
is absolute honesty as to the nature of the sources of information. 
Always cautious, suspicious of the least inconsistency in the evidence, 
no task is too great when once the author's interest and desire to know 
is aroused. He does not hesitate to let the daylight into even the most 
able-bodied historical myths with his critical rapier. There is a marked 
generosity in the recognition of the work of young investigators, even 
when that work is still in manuscript. But the work is not based merely 
on monographs, for there is much first-hand investigation, well ruminated 
upon. After some twelve years' study of the period, the reviewer found 
the volume abounding in facts that he did not know, and sown with 
shrewd and canny interpretations which are new and yet convincing. 

This much that is appreciation has been written with perfect frank- 
ness, and now we turn to criticism, even though we seem to deserve Sir 
Henry Wotton's dictum that critics are the brushers of noblemen's 
clothes. In the matter of emphasis, Professor Channing's interests seem 
curiously hemmed in by the American sky-line. The historical account 
rarely leaves the Atlantic coast, so that foreign matters of vast impor- 
tance in determining the outcome of the struggle, receive only the cold 



